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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 





MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1831. 





= Se 


ing experienced his accustomed agitation, throws himself upon a 
ANOTHER LETTER FROM MR. BARNETT.—HINT TO | bench, saying 

THE “MUSICAL WORLD.” “ Le calme rentre dans mon cceur.”” 

he ‘ Rousseau, who was present, thought he observed a contradiction 

in the bass, which prolonged the [ ] * agitation, after Orestes 


ing lett t to the T Offi th ing 
ans pores wd pe page a. : Ateytt <e a " ryt had declared that his heart was calm. He mentioned this to Gluck, 
ae ee ey 08 ee ey ee sine ta eben Wace i adding, “but Orestes is calm,—he tells us ‘so.””"—* He lies!’’ ex- 


pened not to come into our hands till the Saturday’s paper was made | (aimed Gluck. “He mistakes animal exhaustion for calmness of 
up, otherwise it would have been noticed sooner. We had trusted, | heart. The fury is always here (striking his breast). Has he not 
for reasons apart from any consideration affecting ourselves, that this | killed his mother ?” 


controversy was over; but Mr Barnett, after taking his leave in a} ‘ My conscience tells me that I ought tosay a few words to you 
style to which we knew not sufficiently how to pull off our hat, comes respecting your remarks upon Weber and Sphor, but I shall seek 


whisking back upon us, out of some eddy of impulse, in a manner so some other opportynity of doing so, in the mean time (and notwith- 
standing our difference between Tweedledum and Tweedledee). 
I remain, your Admirer, 
Joun Barnett.’ 
$7, Southampton street, Strand. = have ney tes - a perso a the tee oe 
September Ist, 1831. may be no end of assertion and counter-assertion, an a 
‘Mr Tatter,—I had not time in my last to say all I wished | things prove nothing. There is but one argument in Mr Barnett’s 
about Dr Arne. The more I think of the subject the less opinion | present letter, and that is where he speaks of the pantings and 
[have of his merits as a composer of truth, simplicity, and nature. | spydades in Artaverves, and if it were as deeply founded as he 
In order to prove him all this you adduce a few Sternhold and thinks it, it would not apoly to aagthind We teave idds Gee Geuaees 
Hopkins like melodies. Now, in my opinion, any mediocre writer 7 PPI'Y y s . 
of Arne’s day, could have expressed the poetry as well as he did, | pretended that Arne was a perfect writer, or that he had not his 
and many of his day have done it. What is there in ‘ Water | faults. We sympathize as little with these Anglo-Italianisms, as 
parted from the sea,’ or the rest of the music of that calibre, that | Mr Barnett, and on that account expressly left them out in our 
should entitle Arne’s name to consecration? You will, no doubt, | enumeration of some of the good things in that opera. We believe 
in reply, urge his ‘ flowing melody,’ touching simplicity, &c., but | jt is pretty well known, that Ame introduced that style in his 
there is nothing more pure and impassioned in Arne’s melodies opera, professedly as an imitation, and mainly in order to give his 
than in ‘ Meet me by Moonlight,’ and many other modern songs . ' . ‘ 
of Title pretension. celebrated pupil, Miss Brent, an opportunity of shewing what her 
‘Dr Arne may have muffled his spinnet, and he may have been voles sad ign pi could do. We ws Pics wer eenee ths & 
at it, all night or all day, but notwithstanding his passion for music, and the reason is, not that it isso foolish as Mr Barnett takes it to be, 
he was anything but a genius, _in its own country, but that it was a transplantation that did not suit 
‘Genius will always have a way of its own, and scorns to be | the colder manners and passions of this climate. Gluck was a far 
trammelled. A composer of genius will write from the depth of | greater man than Arne, and knew how to grapple with stronger 
his soul rather than condescend to copy another, however fashion- | emotions. He has no admirer warmer than ourselves. But Arne 
able he may be. Now, as for Dr Arne, not ovly did he COPY | was here imitating a certain: Italian style; Gluck wrote like a 
Jomelli, but he copied the most corrupt parts of his style. W ho German; and though there are feelings, and modes of expressing 
shall listen to the “ Soldier tired,” and think it anything but a piece ‘ 
of impertinence from beginning to end? or to speak more mildly them, ig ” all countries, the manners of a country wake ’ 
of it, an exercise for the voice? Who shall call Arne a composer | teat difference in the expression of some. Mr Barnett is very 
of truth, and listen to his “ Amidst a thousand racking woes ;” hard upon the vivacious Italian gentleman in this opera (for such he 
which contains roulades and divisions upon the words “I part,’ | must be considered) and thinks he has no business to be so very 
for a quarter of an hour long—so that instead of “ panting,” the panting and talkative at the same time; but if he had seen 
singer requires to have menpaervy ordinary breath to do the com- | fratians (as we have) in their own country, labouring under vehe- 
poser justice. Perhaps Arne 8 idea was, in case the gentleman who ment emotion, and with exalted eyes and a burning cheek, forcing 
played Arbaces had not a just conception of the part, or sensibility . Ri es : : 
enough to feel the awkwardness of the situatiun in which his father out their words, and as in talking on, while they are literally 
had placed him, to fatigue him so much during the song as to | P2nting for breath, and in a case where an English sufferer would 
make him “pant” in the following recitative, whether he liked | have said nothing, he would have diseovered that our own measure 
it or not. There is no singer living who would not rather | is not the measure of everything, and that it is possible to be right 
run a race of ten miles than sing that pretty piece of truth and | with regard to Regent street, and wrong about Tuscany or the East. 
nature, and T am inclined to think a the one would wen his Mr Barnett says, that the compositions, which we did adduce as 
respiration as much as the other. Fly, soft ideas, fly,’ and proofs of the genius of Arne, are * Sterahold and Hophins-like melo- 


“ Adieu, thou lovely youth,” are full of the same sort of nonsense. | ‘| ‘ hat’th he thinks of h ce 
Why did not Giuck write in that style? because he really was a man dies; and that she sieve NEC Seen, Gy lee epedewtietes 


of genius. In him you find nothing but what is real ; not a note or | Of him. It is frightful to conjecture, on this process, what he 
an harmony but what is in keeping with his subject; his music is | would think of him by this day month. He has marked his Stern- 
always expressive of the poetry, his melodies pure and original, and | hold and Hopkins simile in Italics, to shew how vigorous and con- 
his accompaniments always subordinate. He was above the fashion | clysive he thinks it. But we fear, that if his opinion about Arne 
of his time, and took nature for his model. was calculated to do him no good before with the real lovers of 

‘What can shew the intensity with which Gluck studied his subject music, this criticism upon Water parted, and Where the bee sucks, 


more than the following anecdote — and the Cuckoo Song, will leave none to side with him but those 
* Gluck was one day playing over upon the harpsichord the part 


of Iphigenia in Taurus, where Orestes, left alone in prison, after hav- *There is a word here in the M.S. which we cannot make out, 





brusque and formidable, and lugs out such terrible implications ‘ 
against our respect for Dr Arne’s music, that we are thrown upon’ 


our passadus in self-defence. 
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. a 
whese good word he should not stoop to consider, and who are | 


of a class that we shall speak of presently. If thase compo- 
sitions are Sternhold and Hopkins’s writing,—if the touching and 
beautiful air of Jn infancy, to hear which we have witnessed a 
whole house as still as death, is a Sternholid and Hopkins’s 
air,—and if the same phrase of contempt be deserved by the trick- 
some and happy-hearted elegance of the song of Ariel, and the 
exquisite, blithe raillery of the song in 4s You Like It, with the 
dancing gaiety of its melody, its arch pauses, and its ‘word of fear,’ 
then are the tenderest and sprightliest songs in British poetry com- 
positions of Sternhold and Hopkins ;—then were Beaumont and 
Pletcher the prototypes of those worthies, when they wrote the 
sweetest of their lyrics ; and Suckling was another Hopkins, when 
he produced his ‘ Ballad on a Wedding.’ We may safely leave this 
point to the feelings of all who have heard those charming airs 
with the exception of such as have an interest in agreeing with this 
inconsiderate sally of Mr Barnett’s, who, for the sake of his compo- 
sitions, would not have ventured upon it if he were as good a critic 
as musician ; for there are principles of grace and gaiety common 
to all good songs of a light description, and Mr Barnett’s ‘ Light 
Guitar’ and ‘ Silly men,’ would be in a very bad way indeed, if 
what he says of ‘ Ariel’ and the ‘ Cuckoo song’ were true. We pay 
him a compliment, and a good-natured one too, when we say it is 
unworthy of him to.speak of Arse in this manner: but we exhort 
him to eschew, like so many pit-falls, the understanding of such of 
his profession as may be disposed to applaud him for it. A due 
appreciation, even of Arne, might raise him. The latter can only 
pull him down. 

A word or two tathose gentry, lest they should mistake the grounds 
em which we have thrown open our pages to this discussion, and the 
willingness we entertain to do everybody justice. There is not a 
mere shallow piece of plausibility, than the proposition, that a critic 
has no right to speak of an art which he does not profess; or at 
least, that. he, has no right, compared with that of anybody who does 
profess it. 

In, the first place, criticism and invention are two distinct things. 
A maa may love, know, and perceive a great deal of an art in which 
he can do nothing; otherwise pocts would want readers worthy of 
them, and painters, spectators. Criticism is the art of knowing 
what is done, and invention (which is a much greater one) that of 
doing it, The two faculties may be united in the same man, as they 
were in Dante, Dryden, and others; and as they are in Mr Words- 
worth :—but, they may be so distinct, that a great critic shall somc- 
times be able to talk better about a poet’s writings, than the poet 
himself. Not that he is greater: he may be as inferior as the prism 
is to the sun; but he shall analyze him, as the wachine does the 
sun-beams, and shew us how divine he is. 

On the other hand, the ordinary professors of an art still some- 
times know nothing about it whatsoever, and have no right to speak 


in the presence of the least of eritics; and for this simple reason , 


that they have no business with the art ;—that they are not only 
no right professors of it, but perhaps that they profess it solely 
because they have not half the feeling for it, which hinders its 
modest admirers from profaning what they love, by their attempts. 
Lord Bacon has left us one of the noblest passages about poetry 
that ever was written; yet his own verses are miserable. The late 
Mr Hazlitt, whose poetical criticisms are the admiration of all who 
know them, told us that he once attempted to write a sonnet, and 
could not manage it. Yet who supposes, that anybody who can 
turn a sonnet, or please himself when he has turned it, has a better 
right to speak on the subject of poetry than Mr Hazlitt? Who 


ddes not know that Mr Hazlitt has not written beautifully on the | 


subjeet of poetry, and that herdes of rhymers have not been as 
silly at critiscism as at rhyme? But the instance of that great 
writer is still more in poiat. He intended originally to be an artist, 
and went in the course of his studies to the Louvre, where he was 
struck with such admiration and despair at the sight of the 
assemblage of great masters (then the finest in the world), that 
it dashed the pencil¢from his head, and threw him into a fit of sick- 
ness that nearly killed him. It may be said, that if Nature had 





jintended him for a great painter, he would have persevered, 
| We believe so; but will anybody assert, after the fine things, 
full of gusto, which he has written upon art, that this man did not 
| know more of the subject, and had not a greater right to speak of 
“it, than hundreds of people who had no such modesty and self. 
| knowledge, and who did not scruple to dub themselves ‘ professors,’ 
| Now there are many professors of music, as well as painting, who 
have only become so because they had not modesty or sense enough 
| to perceive that they had no right. The list of existing musical 

professors is enormous. ‘There are few of them probably, who do 

not think themselves qualified to compose; and still fewer, who 
| have any notion of a critic’s opinion compared with their own, 
They fancy that because they can put a few crotchets together, and 

a few harmonies, they are at liberty to pass censure on men stamped 

with the Jove and admiration of their betters, and to doubt the 
“common sense of that very judgment, to which, in the shape of 
| succeeding posterity, they pretend to look to themselves. And 
_yet, all this while, there is nothing more certain, than that the great 
| majority of these men are no more to be called real musicians, than 
| greengrocers are to be called botanists, or the wretchedest dab. 

blers in acting and writing, Garricks and Shakspeares. They have 
/no right to blame eminent musicians, hardly even to praise them; 
for, as the poet says,— 
* How can any sign-post dauber know 
The worth of Titian or of Angelo ?” 

| Most people might be as good musicians, if chance had thrown them 
in the way of the profession ; and great numbers, who are fond of 
the art, would have made far better ones. Take away from the 
musical profession all those who belong to it by accident, by trade, 
by necessity, by vanity, by sheer ignorance and presumption, and 
who are those that remain? Certainly not the men who would 
applaud the hasty judgment of Mr Barnett, aud be glad to see the 
memories of Arne and Shield treated with disrespect. 

We ought to have observed, in the course of these musical arti- 
cles, that we have been speaking, hitherto, of such composers only 
as have written for the stage or for oratorios. There are many 
living names, otherwise connected with the art, whom we shall have 
the pleasure of noticing by and by. S 





STEAM BOATS ON THE THAMES.* 





Tue pamphlet before us is an interesting compilation of facts ona 
subject of increasing importance. The author, in tracing the progress 
of steam boats to their present state of perfection, commences with 





the curious fact that the great painter Raphael was the first to illus- 
| trate the power of the Pudidle-wheel, which he did in an allegorical 


composition. The painting represents the story of Acis and 
Galatea; she is borne upon the water ina marine shell, drawn by 
dolphins, with the usual attendants, and preceded by a figure 
blowing a pipe. The shell is provided with revolving oars 
or paddles, eliciting the idea of motion or velocity, displaying 
a remarkable example of the inventive genius which is one 
of the great characteristics of that great master. 


Raphael 
died in the year 1520; and this early delineation of his 
to pre- 


serve the greater perspicuity in marking the progress which termi- 


paddle wheel is noticed here in chronological order, 


nates in the combination of the propelling power, and the floating 
fabrics to which it is now so generally applied. Whether the per- 
formance of the illustrious artist influenced the following attempt 
to introduce revolving oars or paddles, it would be difficult to ascer- 

| tain and rash to conjecture ; but at a period not much later, a boat, 
constructed with wheels and propelled by steam, was produced in 
Spain.’ Instances of this kind are agreeable to the imagination, as 
| tending to correct an erroneous impression entertained by many per- 
sons, that men whose genius is principally directed to ornament the 
world and refine the tastes and habits of mankind, are naturally inea- 
pable of successful exertion in pursuits of a more mechanical nature, 
* Anaccount of the origin of Steam Bouts, in Spain, Great Britain, 
and America ; and of their introduction and employment upon the River 


Thames between London and Gravesend, to the present time. London, 
E, Wilson, 1831. pp. 76. 
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and deemed of more obvious utility, because easier appreciated by 
ordinary faculties. The author extracts from various Jocuments such 
particulars as serve to apportion to the successive improvers of steam- 
boats, their respective degrees of merit ; among the names mentioned 
are Viasco de Garay, De Caus, Branca, the Marquis of Worcester, 
Jonathan Hulls, Fulton, Bell, and Watt. The second part of the pam- 
phlet details, in similar chronological order, the progress of steam-hoat 
navigation between London and Gravesend, from the year 1815 to 
the present time. [t may be usefully consulted by those who wish 
to know what has hitherto heen done to give efficiency to this mode 
of conveyance, and what yet remains to do, to give all possible effect 
toagreat invention, and at the same time provide full security 
against the rashness and negligence by which accidents have been 
and may be occasioned, and which are not only to be «deprecated 
for their immediate effects, but for the unavoidable though un- 
founded prejudice they create against the discreet use of the inven- 
_ tion itself. 


Two plates accompany the pamphlet. 


SERMONS FOR CHURCH OF ENGLAND READERS.* 


Tue present volume contains sixteen sermons. The authors are 
Bishop Newton, Dr Hugh Blair, Dr Chalmers, Mr Alison, {Robert 
Hall, Mr Irvine, Dr Spry, Dean Chandler, Mr Le Bas, and Mr 
Benson. Having already given our opinion of this work as a 
series, we have little to remark on each publication, The editor 
has this time departed from the letter of his title page, and given 
sermons from Divines of the Church of Scotland, and one even by 
a Dissenter from his own Church; or, as he endeavours to 
render the introduction palatable to the more contracted of bis 
readers, — by a Divine ‘not, strictly speaking, of the Church 
of England.’ Certainly, the late Robert Hall was not of the 
Church of England, either strictly or laxly speaking, but he was an 
able, and a good man, and one of whom any community might be 
justly proud. The ability and beauty of his compositions are quite 
sufficient to justify their admission into a selection of this sort. 
Other reasons are superfluous. However, we are glad to see inroads 
on the exclusive system, however slight, and are persuaded that in 
proportion as men become sincerely desirous of promoting the 
welfare of their fellow-creatures, they will become less and less 
tenacious about forms and names. 

A good engraving of Bishop Newton, is the frontispiece to this 
volume. One more completes the series. 





* The Sunday Library ; or the Protestant’s Manual for the Sabbath 
day: being a selection of Sermons from Eminent Divines of the Church 
of England, chiefly within the last half century; with occasional Bio- 
graphical Sketches and notes, By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. Rector 
of St Mary’s, Bryanston square ; andVicar of Exning, Suffolk. Vol. 5. 

ndon, eee 1831, pp. 368. 





NAPOLEON’S ARRIVAL IN PARIS ON HIS RETURN 
FROM ELBA.—STATE OF PARIS. 








From Memoirs of Count Lavalette (just published). 

Paris was calm. Those persons who lived far from the Tuileries 
did not come near it; everybody remained at home. The depar- 
ture of the King and the arrival of the Emperor were such singular 
events, that the fourteen centuries the monarchy had existed, did 
not in their course present oneas extraordinary. And nevertheless 
indifference seemed to pervade the minds of all. Were these events 
above the capacity of common men? or rather did not the good 
sense of the ‘people make them feel that it was not for their happi- 
ness the two monarchs were wrestling for the throne, and that they 
would reap from it nothing but sufferings and sacrifices ? u 

But it was not the same in the country. Officers who arrived 
from Fontainebleau, preceding the Emperor, told us it was ex- 
tremely difficult to advance on the road. Deep volumes of peasants 
lined it on both sides, or rather had made themselves masters of it. 
Their enthusiasm had risen to the highest pitch. It was impossible to 
say at what hour he would arrive. Indeed it was desirable that he 














should not be recognised ; for in the midst of their delirium and con- 
fusion, the arm of a murderer might have reached him. He, there- 
fore, resolved to travel with the Duke of Vicenza (Caulincourt), in 
acommon cabriolet, which, at nine o'clock in the evening, stopped 
before the first entrance, near the iron gate of the quay of the Louvre, 
Scarcely had he alighted, when the shout of “Long live the Em- 
peror !”? was heard; a shout so loud, that it seemed capable of 
splitting the arched roofs. It came from the officers on half pay, 
pressed, almost stifled, in the vestibule, and who filled the staircase 
up to the top. The Emperor was dressed in his famous grey frock- 
coat: I went up to him, and the Duke de Vicenza cried out to me, 
“ For God’s sake place yourself before him, that he may get on !” 
He then began to walk up stairs. I went before, walking backwards, 
at the distance of one pace, looking at him deeply affected, my eyes 
bathed in tears, and repeating in the excess of my joy: What! 
It is you! Itis you! Itis you! 

As for him, he walked up slowly, with his eyes half closed, his 
hands extended before him, like a blind man, and expressing his joy 
only by a smile. When he arrived on the landing-place of the first 
floor, the ladies wished to come to meet him, but a crowd of officers 
from the higher floor leaped before them, and they would have. been 
crushed to death, if they had shewn less agility. At last the 
Emperor succeeded in entering his apartments: the doors were 
shut, not without difficulty, and the crowd dispersed, satisfied with 
having seen him, 

Toward eleven o’clock in the evening, I received an order to go 
to the Tuileries ; I found in the saloon the old ministers, and in the 
midst of them, the Emperor, talking about the affairs of govern- 
ment with as much ease as if we had gone ten years back. He had 
just come out of his bath, and had put on his undress regimentals. 
The subject of the conversation, and the manner in which. it was 
carried on, the presence of the persons who had so long been em- 
ployed under him, contributed to efface completely from my memory 
the family of the Bourbons, anc their reign of nearly a year. How- 
ever, on one of the tables there stood, in confusion, marble busts of 
Louis XV], the Dauphin, father of the present Prince, and some of 
the Princesses. These busts recalled to our memory the recollec- 
tion of the day before. On the following day they all disappeared. 





FESTIVALS IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

In almost all the great parishes they choose from among the 
daughters of the most wealthy farmers, a young maid, for the 
Queen of May. She is drest in the gayest and best manner they 
can, and is attended by about twenty others, who are called maids 
of honour. She has also a young man, who is her}captain, and 
has under his command a good number of inferior officers. In 
opposition to her is the Queen of Winter, who is a man dressed in 
woman’s clothes, with woollen hoods, fur tippets, and loaded with 
the warmest and heaviest habits, one upon another ; in the same 
manner are those, who represent her attendants, drest; nor is she 
without a captain and troop for her defence. Both being equipped 
as proper emblems of the beauty of the spring, and the deformity 
of the winter, they set forth from their respective quarters; the 
one preceded by violins and flutes, the other with the rough music 
of the tongs and cleavers. Both companies march till they meet 
on a common, and then their trains engage ina mock battle. If 
the Queen of Winter’s forces get the better, so far as to take the 
Queen of May prisoner, she is ransomed for as much as pays the 
expenses of the day. After this ceremony, Winter and her com- 
pany retire, and divert themselves in a barn, and the others re- 
main on the green, where, having danced a considerable time, 
they conclude the evening with a feast; the Queen at one table, 
with her maids, the captain with his troop at another. There are 
seldom less than fifty or sixty persons at each board, but not more 
than three or four knives. Christmas is ushered in with a form 
much less meaning and infinitely more fatiguing. On the 24th of 
December, towards evening, all the servants in general have a holi- 
day; they go not to bed all night, but ramble about till the bells 
ring in all the churches, which is at twelve o’clock ; prayers being 
over, they go to hunt the wren, and after having found one of 
these poor birds, they kill her, and lay her on a bier with the ut- 
most solemnity, bringing her to the parish church, and burying 
her with a whimsical kind of solemnity, singing dirges over her in 
the Manx language, which they call her knell; after which Christ- 
mas begins. There is not a barn unoccupied the whole twelve 
days; every parish hiring fiddlers at the public charge; and all the 
youth, nay, sometimes people far advanced in years, making no 
scruple to be among these nocturnal dancers.—( From the volume 
of the new edition of Waverley Novels, just published.) 
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GOLDSMITH MYSTIFIED BY BURKE. 
Burke and Malone, on their way to Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, observed 
Goldsmith looking up, with a crowd, who had gathered before a 
house in Leicester square :— 

* « Now,” said Burke to his friend, “ mark what I shall do with 
Goldsmith.” He went up to him, said something, and passed on. 
They reached Sir Joshua’s before Goldsmith, who came soon after, 
and Mr Burke affected to receive him very coolly. This seemed to 
vex poor Goldsmith, who begged Mr Burke would tell him how he 
had the misfortune to offend him. Burke appeared very reluctant 
to speak, but, after a good deal of prefacing, said, “ That he was 
really ashamed to keep up an intimacy with a man who could be 
guilty of such monstrous indiscretions, as Goldsmith had just exhi- 
bited in the square.” Goldsmith, with great earnestness, protested 
he was unconscious of what he meant; “ Why,” said Burke, “ did 
you not exclaim, as you were looking up at thase women, what 
stupid beasts the crowd must be, for staring with such admiration 
at those painted Jezebels, while a man of your talents passed by unno- 
ticed ?” Goldsmith was horrar-struck, and said, “ Surely, surely, 
my dear friend, [ did not say so?”—“ Nay,” replied Burke, “ if 
you had not said so, how should I have known it ?”—* That’s true,” 
answered Goldsmith, with great humility: “I am very sorry—it 
was very foolish—J do recollect that something of the kind passed 
through my mind, but I did not think I had uttered it.” ’—Croker’s 
Edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 








—— 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





AvUKWARD Question.—At the sacking of Rome in 1527, some 
heads, painted by Raphael, had been defaced by the soldiery, and Fra 
Sehastiano (who during the life of Raphael, ben envened to consider him- 
self as his rival) was employed to repair them. Titian, seeing the pictures 
after they were finished, and being ignorant of this fa:t, asked Sebastiano 
what presumptuous wretch had had the audacity to attempt the restoration 
of those heads. 


Sic Transit.—When Junot marched through Spain on his way 
to Portugal, he converted the archives of ‘ the ancient knights of Alcantara’ 
into cartridge-paper. 


Lorps anp Patytrers.—Henry Vili could say a good thing, and 
even a just one: when he was in the humour for it. Holbein having kicked 
a lord who insulted him, and the apology ordered by the King not having 
been deemed sufficieut by the noble person, Henry told bim he must be 
content, and gave him to understand that he over-rated himself, and under- 
valued his enemy :—‘ I can make,” said he. ¢ seven lords of seven plough- 
men ; but it is beyond my power to make a single Holbein." 


Consumption oF Sitk:—The quantity of this material used in 
England alone amounts in each year to more than four millions of pounds 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Haymarket.—The School fer Coquettes—Belles Have At Ye All— ‘wou! 
Puzzle a Conjur or. - “Twoula 


ENGLisH Opgera.—The Evil Eye —Ginlio Regondi—The Pictures oat 
Middle Temple. 5 ae — ae 








PERFORMANCES ‘FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


MASSINGER’s Play of 
A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 
Lady Allworth, Mrs Glover. Froth, Mrs Tayleure. Margaret, Mrs Ash 
Tabitha, Miss Barnett. Abigail, Mrs Coveney. : = 
Lord Lovell, Mr H. Wallack. Sir Giles Overreach, Mr Kean. 
Wellborn, Mr Cooper. Marrall, Mr W. Farren. Allworth, Mr Brindal. 
Justice Greedy, Mr Gattie. Tapwell, Mr Mulleney. Amble, Mr Newcombe. 
Welldo, Mr Bartlett. Order, Mr Coveney. Furnace, Mr J. Cooper. 
Watchall, Mr Bishop. Vintner, Mr Fieta. Tailor, V. Webster. 


After which Mr SHannon’s Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 
MY WIFE OR MY PLACE. 
Adeline, Miss Taylor, who will sing ‘ May thy Lot in Life be happy.’ 
Lady Modeley, Mrs Faucit. 
Sir Harry Hairbrain, Mr Vining. Dupeley, Mr W. Farren. 
Alfred, Mr Brindal. Durable, Mr Webster. 
To conclude with the Farce of 
FRIGHTEN’D TO DEATH. 
Emily, Mrs T. Hill. Corinna, Mrs Newcombe. Patty, Mrs Humby. 
VYhantom, Mr Harley. Carleton, Mr Brindal. Colonel Bluff, Mr Bartlett 
Sir Joshua Greybeard, Mr Gattie. Mumps, Mr Webster. F 


To-morrow, The School for Coquettes; Belles Have at Ye All; and Fish Out of 


ater. 
ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Mr Pgeakeg’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 

Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. 

Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 

Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 

Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartmont. Interior of the Dwellmg of Demetrius. Ex- 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle, 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea’s Vessel discovered at Anchor. 


To which will be added (10th time) Mr H Aynes Bayty’s New Operetta, called 
THE PICTURESQUE. 
Fanny, Mrs Keeley. Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley. 
Kit Cadence, Mr J. Reeve. Tom, Mr Minton. 
To conclude with 
THE SERGEANT’S WIFE. 
Lisette, Miss Kelly. Margot, Mrs Keeley. Frederick Cartouch, Mr J. Bland. 
Old Cartouch, Mr Bartley. Sergeant Louis, Mr Aldridge. 
Sergeant George, Mrlrwin. Dennis, Mr F. Matthews. Gaspard, Mr O. Smith. 
Robin, Mr Keeley, (his first appearance this season.) 


Louisa, Miss Ferguson. 
Lorimer, MrT. Millar. 





Tomorrow, {The Evil Eye; The Picturesque; Old Regimentals ; 


Thumb. 
SURREY THEATRE. 
An old English Domestic Drama, called 
PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 


and Tom 











weight, for the production of which, myriads upon myriads of ins cts are 
required, Fourteen thousand millions of animated creatures annually live | 
and die to supply this little corner of the world with an article of luxury! | 
Tf astonishment be excited at this fact, let us extend our views into China, | 
and survey the dense population of its widely-spread region, whose in- 

habitants, from the emperor on his t rene to the peasant in the lowly hut, 

are indebted for their clothing to the labours of the siikworm. The imagina- 

tion, fatigued with the flight, is lost and bewildered in contemplating the 

countless numb:rs which every successive year spin their slender threads 
for tke service of man.—Dr Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. XXII. On 

the Silk Manufacture. 


ImprRovemeNtTS IN Ripanp Weavine.—The Coventry weavers 
have make so very marked an improvement in their art, since the legalized 
importation of foreign manufactured silks, that one of the most eminent 
manufacturers of that city has declared he should at this day blush for the 
work which even his best hands used formerly to furnish ; that now their pat- 
terns and productions are fully equa! to those of their foreign rivals, and 
qaalified to come into siccessful competition with the most beautiful ribands 
wrought by the Lyounese weavers.—TJbid. 


Impcaisuaste Nature or Sitk.—Some years ago, the sexton 


of the parish of Falkirk, in Stirlingshire, upon opening a grave in the church- | 


yard, found a riband wrapped about the bone of an arm, aod which, being 
washed, was found to be entire, aod to have suffered no injury, althoughit 
had lain for more than eight years in the earth, and had been in contact 
with a body which had passed through every stage of putrefaction, until it 
was reduced to its kindred dust.— Zbid, 


IMAGINATION aND Avarice.—A merchant at Isfahan, became 
$o niggardly as he advanced in life, that for many years he denied himself 
and his little son any other food than a crust of bread. Tempted, one day, 
by a friend's description of the flavour of cheese, he ventured to buy a little 
bit; but, repenting of extravagance, on his way home, he put the cheese 
into a bottle, and contented himself with rubbing the crust against the bot- 
tle, instead of eating its contents. The bov who was accustomed to the 
same imaginary luxary, was one day found by his father, rubbing his crust 
against the closet door, the valuable bottle being locked up within it. ‘1 
could not get at the bottle,” said he, ‘ and it was dinner time.” ¢ What,’ 
anid the angry miser, giving the boy a kick, ‘cannot you do without 
cheese for one day, you luxurious little rascal ?’—[Meantime, perhaps, 
the bottled cheese was daily and hourly consumed by myriads of mouths, 
which the miser little thonght of. Such is often the fate of the penu- 

jous:—what they will not use, they lose aJtocether.] 


r — 


Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Werrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt, 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
Thomas Shard, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr (. Hill. 

Luke Langton, Mr Young. Burley George, Mr Honner. 
Long Finger, and Bald Bill, Mr Asbury and Mr Lee. 

Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 

After which, Wielupolski Paskerwitsh, an infant only Four Years and a Half of Age, 
will give his wonderful performances on the Trumpet. 


To which will be added, (first time at this Theatre) the popular Interlude call ed 
A DEAD SHOT. 

Louisa Lovetrick, Mrs Fitzwilliam, in which she will introduce ‘ Down the stream 
as cheerily,’ and ‘ Description of a Sunday. Concert.’ Chatter, Miss Vincent. 
Captain Cannon, Mr Williams. Mr Hector Timid, Mr Vale. 

Mr Wiseman, Mr Honner. Frederick Thornton, Mr Maitland. 

To conclude with (first time) a Melo-Dramatic Extravaganza, entitled 
THE ODD VOLUME; OR, THERE'S SPIRIT IN PUNCH. 
Claudio, Mr Honner. Alfieri, Mr D. Pitt. Jacope, Mr Vale. 
Sanguinair, Shabrique, and Rufus, Messrs Lee, Asbury, and Young. 
Pietro, Perez, and Velasquez, Messrs Webb, Hobbs, and Fry. 

Belo, Master F. Carbery. Isidore, Miss Lane. 

Signor Punchinello, Mr E. J. Parsloe. 


To-morrow, Pedlar’s Acre; A Dead Shot ; and The Odd Volume. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
An Original Drama, in Two Acts. entitled 
THE DANISH WIFE. 
The Lady Gertrude, Miss Melville. Mina, Mrs Mangeon. 
est, Mr Dillon. Godfrid, Mr Norton. 
Maurice, Mr Davis. Conrad, Mr Porteus. Kalmark, Mr Spencer. 
Peter Pluffen, Mr Smith, 
After which, the Farcetta of 
REFORMATION. 
Miss Matilda Mainwayring, Miss Wells. Mr Freeloye, Mr Porteus. 
Mary Mayflower, Mrs Mongeon. 
Mr Farringdon, Mr Bedford. Sam Slap, Mr Attwood. 
Dick Dashington, Mr Green. 
To conclude with O’Haxga’s Burletta of 
MIDAS. 
Immortals.—Juno, Miss Wells. Venus, Miss Bennett. Minerva, Miss Robson. 
Jupiter, Mr Spencer. Mars, Mr Denman. Bacchus, Mr Mahono. 
Mercury, Mr Allcroft. Apollo, Miss Coveney. : 
Mortals.—Daphne, Miss Dix. Nysa, Mrs Mangeon. Mysis, Miss Horton. 
Dametas, Mr G. Lejeune. Sileno, Mr Davis. Pan, Mr Attwood. 
Justice Midas, Mr Smith. 


AstLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 


VauxHatt Garvens.—Variety of Entertainments. 
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